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I.—THE LEAGUE AND THE SINO-JAPANESE DISPUTE. II 


HE last issue of the Bulletin, dated November 5th, contained 
a short review of the proceedings at Geneva during September 
and October as the result of the appeal made by China to 
the League to intervene in the dispute which had arisen between 
that country and Japan in Manchuria. The outline given covered 
ihe proceedings of the Council up to October 17th, the day after 
the U.S. representative had taken a seat at the table as an observer 
and auditor, and the subsequent deliberations must now be shortly 
reviewed. Advantage was first of all taken of the fact that the 
United States Government was a signatory of the Kellogg Treaty to 
address a telegram, in identical terms, to both the Chinese and 
Japanese Governments, reminding them of the obligations they had 
assumed under Article 2 of that Treaty. This was signed by each 
Government represented at Geneva, as a signatory of the Treaty, 
and the decision to despatch it was taken by the Council by a 
unanimous vote, including, that is, the delegates of both China and 
Japan. On the following day conversations took place between 
M. Briand and Mr. Yoshizawa in which the President of the Council 
was understood to have outlined to the Japanese delegate a plan 
of procedure proposed by the League to end the deadlock, but all 
efforts along these lines were brought up short against the insistence 
by the Japanese Government on the acceptance by China, as a 
preliminary to any engagements or steps taken on its part, of a 
number of “‘ fundamental principles ’’ or points, the exact character 
of which was not specified. For two or three days M. Briand and 
his colleagues were handicapped in their efforts to find a common 
basis of agreement for, at least, the conditions of an undertaking 
by both sides to refrain from any and every action likely to aggravate 
the situation, by the inability of the Japanese delegate to explain to 
them what these fundamental principles were, but on October 20th 
the Government in Tokyo sent to the League a Note in which they 
were enumerated. They were described as the following :— 

(1) Both countries agree not to commit any act of aggression. 

(2) They promise to abstain from hostile agitations. 

(3) Japan undertakes to respect the territorial integrity of 
Manchuria. 

(4) China guarantees the protection of Japanese subjects in 
Manchuria. 

(5) Japan and China will make arrangements providing for 
coéperation in the avoidance of ruinous competition between the 
South Manchuria and other railways, and China will give effect 
to all existing railway treaties. 

As a result of his examination of these demands, M. Briand was 
reported to have suggested to Mr. Yoshizawa that the fifth might 
be modified so as to read as a general undertaking to respect treaty 
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obligations, since this, while meeting the main contention in Japan’s 
case, would be less difficult for the Chinese to accept. In Tokyo 
reports were, in fact, current the next day that the Government 
was willing to substitute for the fifth point a general declaration 
pledging China to respect all existing treaties regarding Manchuria. 
This and the suppression of the boycott were described by the press 
as the twin pillars of Japan’s demands, on which the evacuation of 
the places seized in Manchuria would depend. 

Before these developments had taken place, however, two or 
three other events occurred which were of some significance. On 
October 18th the Japanese delegation issued to the press at Geneva 
a general statement of their Government’s case regarding Manchuria, 
in which comparisons were drawn, somewhat unfortunately perhaps,(') 
between the seizure of Mukden and the despatch of British troops 
to Shanghai in 1927. Attention was also drawn to the fact that 
there were only 14,000 Japanese troops in Mancburia as compared 
with at least 200,000 Chinese. Also, two days later, the administration 
of Mukden was banded over to Chinese officials, but Japanese advisers 
were retained to work with them. A satisfactory piece of news was 
that conversations in Washington were understood to have cleared 
up all misunderstandings as to the United States’ participation in 
the deliberations of the Council. 

The Chinese reply to the Council’s telegram of October 17th was 
received on October 21st. This declared that China “ has judiciously 
refrained from using force to meet Japan’s military aggression, and 
has been seeking from the very beginning a just and adequate settlement 
by pacific means.”’ 

October 22nd is an important date in the history of the dispute. 
On that day the Council drew up and adopted a resolution laying down 
a time limit for the withdrawal of the Japanese troops into the railway 
zone (?) and calling upon China to arrange for the safety of the lives 
and property of Japanese subjects in the areas concerned. Japan was 
called upon ‘‘ to begin immediately and proceed progressively with 
the withdrawal of her troops into the railway zone so that the total 
withdrawal may be effected before the date fixed for the next meeting 
of the Council,’ which was fixed for November 16th. The resolution 
also recommended that both Governments should immediately appoint 
representatives ‘‘ to arrange the details of the execution of all points 
relating to the evacuation and the taking over of the evacuated 
territory, so that they may proceed smoothly and without delay. 
Also that they should both, as soon as the evacuation was completed, 
“ begin direct negotiations on questions outstanding between them and, 
in particular, those arising out of recent incidents as well as those 
relating to existing difficulties due to the railway situation i 
Manchuria.”’ 


(1) The British troops were sent to the International Settlement, and due notice of the 
action was given to the Chinese Government. rr 

(2) The total area of the railway zone, including the stations, workshops, etc., 1s g!Ve" 
by Japanese authorities as 17 square ri, or say, 100 square miles. 
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On the text of this being read to the Chinese and Japanese delegates 
they both asked for time to give it close examination, and the next day 
Mr. Yoshizawa submitted an alternative text, in which certain 
details, including the fixing of a time limit for the evacuation, did not 
figure. His draft stated that this would take place ‘‘ when spirits 
had been calmed and the situation relieved by the realisation of an 
agreement between the Chinese and Japanese Governments on the 
fundamental principles governing normal relations,” and suggested 
that they should begin negotiating at once with a view to reaching 
such an agreement. It also proposed that the President of the Council 
should be authorised “‘to take all measures that he shall deem 
necessary to assure the execution of the resolution,’’ and summon the 
Council to meet again whenever he considered it desirable. 

While these suggestions were being put forward at Geneva, 
the Japanese Government let it be known in Tokyo that new instruc- 
tions had been sent to its delegate modifying the demand as to the 
withdrawal of the troops to the railway zone being dependent on the 
acceptance of the five points, and accepting a proposal put forward 
by the Secretary-General of the League which, while not pledging 
Japan to complete an unconditional evacuation by the date of the 
next Council meeting, implied that she would begin the withdrawal 
at once and endeavour to complete it by November 16th. 

On hearing Mr. Yoshizawa’s statement, on October 23rd, Lord 
Cecil said that the Council wished to know more about the fundamental 
principles, to which the Japanese delegate so often referred but 
had never officially defined, while M. Briand stated that he would 
like him to make clear whether any of the questions which had been 
in dispute between the two countries for a great number of years 
were included in the five principles on which Japan insisted that 
agreement must be reached prior to the withdrawal of troops. He 
remarked that the Japanese demands fell into two different categories. 
First, there were the points relating to the guarantee of security by 
police and administrative measures, which could be fairly rapidly 
satisfied. They were, in fact, provided for in the first three paragraphs 
of the Council’s resolution which the Japanese had accepted. Secondly, 
there were questions which had been in dispute between the two 
countries for years. On these it was useless to expect agreement 
within a period of a few weeks. After a good deal of discussion 
Mr. Yoshizawa, who meantime did not volunteer any statement in 
explanation or amplification of the five principles,(*) made a con- 
cession to the extent of inserting in the text of his draft resolution 
November 16th as the date when the Council! should meet again, but 
not in such a way as to make it the time limit for evacuation. As 
this avoided the very point which the rest of the members of the 
Council wished to make effective, as an essential step towards the 
preservation of peace, the resolution as drafted on October 22nd was 





(3) It was not until October 26th that the English text of the Japanese Government’s 
‘Statement in which the five basic principles were enumerated was published. 
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voted upon two days later, and carried unanimously with the 
exception of Japan. The result of this one adverse vote was to 
deprive the resolution of all juridical value, since the provisions of 
Article 11 of the Covenant have in view the consent of the two 
conflicting parties to whatever measures are recommended, but the 
fact that all the other Governments represented in the Council, thirteen 
in number, were in favour of the adoption of the text as drafted seemed 
to prove that it represented instructed public opinion, and, in any 
case, gave it a high moral value. The Council then adjourned 
until November 16th. 

The succeeding period of three weeks was marked by a series of 
events in Manchuria which seemed to destroy all hope that the terms 
ef the Council’s resolution could be carried out, while the League 
Secretariat was kept busy dealing with a large number of Notes and 
statements from each country setting out their respective points of 
view and placing on record the news received from the seat of the 
trouble. On October 25th, in reply presumably to the remarks made 
by Lord Cecil two days previously, the Japanese Government 
forwarded to Geneva a statement in explanation of its attitude towards 
the Manchurian question.(*) This reiterated the declaration that the 
whole affair of the seizure of Mukden and other centres had been 
caused by a violent and provocative attack by Chinese soldiers in the 
railway zone, and stated that nothing was further from the Govern- 
ment’s thoughts than to bring armed pressure on China during tlie 
course of the negotiations, but that in view of the anti-Japanese 
propaganda, which was inculeated even in the text-books used in 
schools, the complete withdrawal of their forces, under the mere 
assurance of the Chinese Government, would expose Japanese residents 
in Manchuria to the gravest dangers. 

The basic principles held as essential to a settlement were 
enumerated, and it will be noticed that they differed in certain details 
from those communicated to the League on October 20th. They 
were described as follows :— 

(1) Mutual repudiation of aggressive policies and conduct. 

(2) Respect for China’s territorial integrity. 

(3) Complete suppression of all organised movements inter- 
fering with the freedom of trade and stirring up international 
hatred. 

(4) Effective protection of all peaceful pursuits undertaken by 
Japanese subjects, and 

(5) Respect for treaty rights of Japan in Manchuria. 

From the Chinese delegate, also, M. Briand received a communica- 
tion declaring that his Government was ready at any time to negotiate 
with Japan for the conclusion of an arbitration treaty, on the model 
of the treaty with the U.S.A., and, as provided for in Article 13 of the 
Covenant, was ready to settle all disputes as to treaty interpretation 





(4) The English text of this was published on October 26th. 
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by arbitration or judicial settlement.(*) Simultaneously, it was 
reported in Tokyo that the Government had decided to present to the 
League @ list of the treaties which, it was contended, China had failed 
to respect. 

The next communication of importance was the Chinese reply to 
the Japanese statement of October 25th. This was presented to the 
League Secretariat on October 31st, and began by pointing out that 
the danger to the lives and property of Japanese subjects in Manchuria 
was created only by the presence of Japanese troops. It invited the 
League to attach neutral representatives to the Chinese representatives 
charged with the task of taking over the evacuated areas when the 
Japanese had withdrawn, and of protecting the Japanese and Koreans. 
It also contended that the only way to demonstrate the good faith of 
the Japanese pledge not to use force was for Japan to cease repeating 
her demand for an agreement with China on certain alleged basic 
principles aS a preliminary condition to evacuation. Finally, it 
suggested that the best way to reach a definitive settlement was to 
establish a permanent board of conciliation and arbitration, but the 
first step was the withdrawal of troops to within the railway zone. 

M. Briand’s reply to the Japanese statement was communicated 
to Mr. Yoshizawa on November ist, and the text was made public 
on November 4th, as was also that of two Notes from Mr. Sze to the 
Council, dated November 3rd and 4th, and of a Japanese Note of 
November 3rd, replying to the Nanking communication suggesting 
an arbitration treaty. In his Note, which was dated October 30th, 
M. Briand first set out the existing position as he understood it, 
pointing out that they still had before them the resolution, valid 
from the juridical standpoint, which had been passed unanimously 
on September 30th.(*) No indication had been given at that time 
by the Japanese delegate that matters such as an agreement regarding 
treaty rights in Manchuria were in any way connected with the 
question of the safety of the lives and property of Japanese nationals. 
This question had since been raised, but Japan’s principal contentions 
had been met, in M. Briand’s view, by the provisions of the resolution 
of October 24th. Taking the five points in order, he showed that all 
except the last—‘“‘ respect for treaty rights of Japan in Manchuria ’’— 
had been dealt with by paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of that resolution, 
while with regard to the fifth, M. Briand said :— 

“I would call your Excellency’s attention to the letter addressed to 
me by the Chinese representative on October 24th, in which Dr. Sze 
declares that ‘Chine, like every member of the League of Nations, is 
bound by the Covenant to a scrupulous respect of all treaty obligations. 
The Chinese Government, for its part, is determined loyally to fulfil 
all its obligations under the Covenant. It is prepared to give proofs of 
this intention by undertaking to settle all disputes with Japan as to 





(5) The Japanese standpoint was, of course, that the Treaties were valid and clear, 
and no question of interpretation was involved. 
(6) An outline of the terms of this was given in the Bulletin of November 5th, 1931, 


page 8, 
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treaty interpretation by arbitration or judicial settlement, as provided 

in Article 13 of the Covenant.’ It therefore appears to me, and I feel 

sure that my colleagues in the Council, including, I trust, your Excellency, 

will agree, that the Chinese Government has given to the Council . 

pledges which cover the various fundamental principles raised by the 

Japanese Government.” 

The Japanese attitude towards this presentation of the position 
was, of course, that the Chinese Government’s expressed willingness 
to settle all disputes as to treaty interpretation by arbitration or 
judicial settlement, so far from being an evidence of good faith, 
was @ proof of her failure to respect treaty rights, since there were 
no difficulties of interpretation on which an outside opinion was 
required. It was noticed, too, that China had expressed her intention 
to respect the Covenant, which in turn involved her acceptance of 
the duty to respect all treaty obligations, but the difficulty arose 
from the fact that she did not regard the Treaty of 1915 as valid, 
and accordingly, would not admit the carrying out of its provisions 
to be an obligation at all. In a Note, also published on November 4th, 
replying to a Chinese communication asking Japan to appoint 
representatives to settle the details of the evacuation,(’) the Japanese 
Government also took the standpoint that no resolution had been 
adopted on October 24th, and went on to say that it had already 
announced on October 26th the line of conduct it proposed to follow. 
The Chinese Government was accordingly asked to accept the views 
set forth in that announcement, and enter into negotiations as soon 
as possible. : 

Tokyo’s reply to M. Briand’s Note was not despatched until 
November 7th, and was published the following day. It re-stated 
in moderate but unyielding terms Japan’s determination to have 
her treaty rights fully recognised now that they had been allowed 
to come in question before the League. It added, however, that 
the Japanese did not require all questions to be settled before the 
evacuation ; “all that they ask and urge on China at present is 
the frank recognition by direct negotiation of the fundamental 
principles that should govern normal relations between any two 
nations.”’ 

One or two further Notes must be referred to. On November 6th 
M. Briand addressed telegrams to both Governments, the text of 
which was published the next day and read as follows :— 

“The extension of incidents towards Northern Manchuria, and the 
serious nature of the information supplied regarding these incidents by 
the Chinese and Japanese Governments, cannot but increase the anxiety 
of the Council and of public opinion. As President of the Council I desire 
to remind you that the Chinese and Japanese representatives have givel 
assurances that their Governments will take all necessary steps to avoid 


aggravating the situation. 
“The Council placed these solem nundertakings on record in its 
resolution of September 30th. To fulfil those undertakings it now seems 





(7) ‘In accordance with paragraph 5 of the Resolution adopted by the Council on 
October 24th,’’ as the Chinese Note stated. 
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to me necessary for the two Governments to issue instructions without 
delay to the officers commanding their forces, in order to remove all 
possibility of sanguinary engagements between Chinese and Japanese 
troops, as any further serious incidents may make it even more difficult 
for the Council to pursue its efforts for the maintenance of peace and the 
peaceful settlement of the dispute with which it is called upon to deal.” 

On the same day an announcement was made in Tokyo that the 
United States Ambassador had presented to Baron Shidehara a Note 
which contained “‘ advice of a friendly nature on the Manchurian 
situation.”” A number of other communications passed between 
Geneva and the Governments of the two countries, but most of these 
took the form of complaints—on the Chinese side—of Japanese 
action in Manchuria, and of explanations and denials from Tokyo 
of reports concerning political intervention and military operations 
in various parts of the country, and of these reports something must 
now be said. 

The first incident, which was destined to have a far-reaching 
influence on the course of events, was the blowing up by Chinese 
soldiery of three bridges on the railway between Taonan and Anganchi 
where it crosses the Nonni River. This railway, which runs west 
and north from Szupinghai on the S.M.R., to join the C.E.R. at 
Anganchi, was built with Japanese capital (*) and is the means of 
the moving of the large crops of beans and other agricultural products 
from that part of Heilungkiang to the ports. According to Japanese 
reports the damage was done by the troops of General Mah Chan San, 
described as the Governor of Heilungkiang Province, and may have 
been merely a move in the operations directed against Chang Hai-feng, 
another local General who was reported to be engaged in a military 
adventure on his own account in that area. The War Office in Tokyo 
announced on November 2nd that troops had been moved up the line 
to protect a working party sent to repair the bridges, which was 
an urgent matter since the movement of crops was being held up, 
and General Mah was understood to have consented to allow this 
tobe done. When the Japanese arrived, however, they were attacked 
by forees believed to be commanded by Wan Fu-lin, a subordinate 
of General Mah, owing, it was said, to a misunderstanding by the 
former of the orders issued to him. Whatever the circumstances, 
fighting certainly took place between the Chinese and Japanese and 
continued intermittently up to November 15th, when it was stated 
that the work of repair had at last been completed. The situation 
as regards traffic on the railway was hardly improved, however, 
since General Mah’s forces were entrenched astride the railway, 
preventing all movement between the Nonni River and the junction 
with the C.E.R. at Anganchi. Several Notes were sent to Geneva 
during these two weeks, the Japanese attitude being that their working 





_ (8) The Japanese declare that they have not received a penny, either of principal or 
interest, in repayment of the capital advanced, which was reported to have totalled 50 
million yen. 
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party had been attacked in contravention of promises given by 
the Chinese Commander, while it was emphasised that the troops 
would be withdrawn down the line as soon as the work of repair 
had been carried out. The Chinese Notes drew attention to con- 
centrations of Japanese troops within 40 or 50 miles of Tsitsihar, 
accused Japan of supporting Chang Hai-feng against the lawful 
Government of Heilungkiang, and alleged that her real object was 
to act as a screen for Chang’s irregulars and facilitate their advance 
into the province. A later Note from the Chinese Foreign Minister 
stated that Japan was bent upon setting up an administration in 
Tsitsihar(*) similar to those already established in Mukden and Kirin. 

Other events which were the occasion of a number of Notes to 
the League from both Governments were the riots at Tientsin on 
November 8th and 9th, and the charge that the Japanese authorities 
had seized the salt revenue offices at Newchwang and that they 
had placed a lien on the funds in certain of the banks. The disorders 
at Tientsin threatened to complicate the relations between the two 
countries because the rioters attacked buildings just outside the 
Japanese concession, and the Japanese troops took action to keep 
the trouble from spreading into that area. The position was relieved 
when the commanders of the American, British, French and Italian 
garrisons made arrangements to establish a neutral zone, 300 yards 
wide, bordering on the concession, and to be responsible for the 
patrolling of this. As regards the salt revenue offices, the Japanese 
denied categorically that they had anything to do with the action 
of certain local authorities in the steps they took. Reports that the 
new Mukden Government had claimed the whole of the salt revenue 
have not been denied, and the Chinese case is that this Government, 
which was proclaimed on November 6th by Yuan Chin-kai (!°) had been 
set up with Japanese assistance in order to prevent the return of Chang 
Hsueb-liang. The accounts sent by the press of the official inaugura- 
tion of Chin-kai, on November 10th, described the ceremony as being 
directed by Japanese officials. 

Finally the Chinese accused Japan, in a Note to the League 
published on November 9th, of having a hand in the removal of all 
funds of the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications at 
Changchun, which had been carried out by a Chinese transportation 
officer. 

As the date of the next meeting of the Council drew near, the 
prospects that the recommendations of the September and October 
resolutions would have been carried out receded further and further 
into the background. M. Briand made a final effort to recall the 
combatants to a realisation of their responsibilities by addressing 
to both sides a Note which was published at Geneva on November 
12th. In this he said he felt he ougbt to lay stress once more on the 





(9) Tsitsihar is the capital of Heilungkiang and is about 16 miles due north of the 


railway junction at Anganchi. 
(10) Chin-kai was the chairman of the Emergency Committee of Public Safety. 
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engagements entered into by both countries to avoid aggravating the 
situation, and he added : “ I must also insist that the local commanders 
of the forces involved receive the strictest orders to abstain from any 
further activity.” M. Briand also considered it to be most important 
that every facility should be given to the observers which were to be 
sent to the Nonni River area by the States members of the Council. 
The replies of both China and Japan to this communication merely 
repeated their previous declarations, and both welcomed the sending 
of neutral observers to Manchuria. 

Space will not permit of reference here to the proceedings at the 
meeting of the Council in Paris on November 16th and 17th, but an 
outline of these will be found in the Chronology on page 26. It 
only remains to add here that General Dawes proceeded to the French 
capital in order to be at hand during the meeting, in case it was found 
advisable to consult him on any point connected with the application 
of the Kellogg Treaty, but he was not present at the deliberations of 
the Council. 

H. L. 





II.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 

November 8th.—The elections were held to the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency of the Republic, to the Senate and Chamber, and to the Governor- 
ship of 13 Provinces. 


Austria. 
November 9th.—Postponement of additional loan by B.LS. (See 
Reparations.) 


Bulgaria. 

November 4th.—It was announced that the Government had sent a reply 
to the two Yugoslav Notes concerning the activities of the Macedonian 
revolutionaries on the frontier. This refuted the charges made by the 
Yugoslav Government and reiterated the assurance that measures had been 
taken to stop the activities of the Macedonians. 

November 12th.—Signature of Agreement with Greece re Moloff-Kaphandaris 
Convention. (See Greece.) 


Chile. 

November 15th.—The Government resigned on the resumption of the Vice- 
Presidency by Senor Montero, the President elect. A Ministry was formed 
with Don Marcial Mora as Premier and Minister of the Interior; Don Carlos 


Balmaceda, Foreign Affairs; Don Luis Izquierdo, Finance; and General 
Vergara, War. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


November 5th.—The Chinese Bankers’ Association presented a notice 
to the members of the peace conference between Nanking and Canton, pointing 
out that no financial assistance whatever would be available from Chinese 
banks until peace was proclaimed and a united Government formed. 

November 7th.—Reports reached Nanking that a compromise had been 
reached in the main question at issue in the Shanghai Conference between 
the north and south. It was agreed that separate congresses at the two 
capitals should each elect an equal number of delegates to meet at an early 
date at the Fourth National Kuomintang Conference, at which all politica! 
and party questions would be settled. 

November 8th.—Serious disturbances broke out at Tientsin beginning 
with rioting by men believed to be disbanded Chinese soldiers. The Japanese 
military forces took action to prevent attacks on the Japanese concession 
About 1,000 rioters were reported to have attacked the public buildings. 

November 10th—A band of 200 rioters attacked the Nankai Chinese 
University on the border of the Japanese Concession at Tientsin. 

November 11th—Further disturbances occurred at Tientsin, involving 
fighting between the Chinese police and gangs of rioters. Commanders 
of the American, British, French and Italian garrisons were stated to be 
arranging to establish and patrol a neutral zone bordering on the Japanese 
Concession. 
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Anti-Japanese demonstrations and riots occurred at Hankow and martial 
law was declared. 

Official reports from the flooded areas, received in Nanking, showed that 
the total number of square miles affected was 120,000, and that the province 
of Anhwei had been the worst sufferer, over half of its population having 
been affected. Kiangsu, the wealthiest province in China, lost over 30 per 
cent. of its grain crop and 26 per cent. of the rice crop. Of the whole flooded 
area, which stretched into Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Honan, Chekiang and 
Shantung, 26 per cent. of the population were affected and 29 per cent. of 
the total grain crop was destroyed. The value of the foodstuffs lost was 
estimated at 500 million Mexican dollars, representing enough food to feed 
18 million people for a year. 

November 12th.—An understanding was stated to have been reached 
between the Chinese and Japanese authorities at Tientsin. 

November 13th.—Chiang-Kai-shek was appointed Chairman of a new 
National Financial Commission formed to put finance under civilian control, 
as the result of decisions taken at the Nanking-Canton Conference. The new 
Commission was to examine budgets, supervise the expenditure of the army, 
audit the disposal of the proceeds of bond issues, and publish information 
about the country’s financial administration. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS : RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


November 4th.—Reports were current in Mukden that in spite of pledges 
from both the Chinese Generals (Mah and Chang Hai-feng), Japanese parties 
repairing the bridge on the Nonni River were fired on and had to abandon the 
work. According to the Japanese military authorities at Changchun, at least 
10,000 Korean settlers had been murdered in the Kirin district alone during the 
previous six weeks. 

M. Briand’s Note of October 30th to Japan published, also Mr. Sze’s Notes 
tothe Council. (See League of Nations.) 

November 5th.—Serious fighting was reported from the area of the Taonan- 
Anganchi railway where it crossed the Nonni. When beginning the repair of 
the bridge the Japanese were fired upon by the largely superior forces of General 
Mah’s troops. (General Mah was acting Governor of Heilungkiang Province.) 

Reports from Shanghai showed that the anti-Japanese boycott was threat- 
ening to lead to the closing of all Japanese cotton mills, employing about 
100,000 Chinese, who threatened to wreck the mills if they were deprived of 
work. (There were 34 Japanese mills in Shanghai and 53 in China altogether, 
with a capital of 200 million yen.) A large number of Japanese steamers on the 
Yangtze were also laid up. 

Reports reached Shanghai that an American missionary named Vinson had 
been captured near Haichow on November 3rd and killed. 

November 6th.—Fighting continued at Tahsien, on the railway just north 
of the Nonni, and General Mah’s troops were reported to be in retreat towards 
Anganchi. 

A new Government was set up at Mukden by Yuan Chin-kai, claiming to 
beindependent of Chang Hsueh-liang. (Yuan was Chairman of the Emergency 
Committee of Public Safety.) 

The Japanese Consul at Mukden was understood to be negotiating with 
General Mah at Tsitsihar with the object of reaching a modus vivendi for a 
cessation of hostilities. It was also understood that the Chinese had assented 
to the repair of the bridge, and that the fighting had begun owing to a misunder- 
standing, Wan Fu-lin, the military governor of Heilungkiang, having occupied 
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a strong strategic position at Tahsien (Tahsing) from which he refused to 
withdraw on receiving only verbal instructions from Mah Chan-san. 

Publication of Chinese and Japanese Notes on the fighting on the Nonni 
River. (See League of Nations.) 

November 7th—Publication of text of M. Briand’s telegram of November 
6th and of Mr. Sze’s Note to the League. (See League of Nations.) 

November 9th.—It was reported that the Japanese had delivered an 
ultimatum to General Mah demanding the immediate surrender of Tsitsihar 
to Chang Hai-feng. 

Publication of two Notes to League. (See League of Nations.) 

November 10th.—Reports from the Nonni River area showed that the 
Chinese and Japanese forces were about seven miles apart with the former’s 
centre resting in Tahsing. 

An independent provincial government for Manchuria was proclaimed in 
Mukden and Yuan Chin-kai was installed as Governor. The ceremony was 
directed by Japanese officials. 

Mr. C. T. Wang addressed a protest to Japan complaining of her “ failure 
to evacuate the occupied areas in conformity with the resolution of the 
League.” He added that it had been established beyond a doubt that the 
Japanese troops were “ bent upon employing Chinese rebels to occupy the 
capital of Heilungkiang and to create an administration in that province 
similar to those in Mukden and Kirin.” 

Government’s Notes to the League re armaments truce and re the riots 
at Tientsin. (See League of Nations.) 

According to reports from Japanese sources banditry was prevalent in 
many parts of north-west Fengtien, and during the previous few days Japanese 
detachments had been in action with large bandit gangs over a range of 150 
miles from Supingkai to Sinminfu. ‘ 

November 11th.—Report re Eugen Chen’s proposals to Japan re Manchuria. 
(See Japan.) 

General Mah’s troops were reported to be holding a position ten miles 
south of the C.E. Railway commanding the line to Taonan. He was stated 
to have refused to reply to the Japanese ultimatum of November 9th 
(demanding the evacuation of Tsitsihar) and to have declared he would 
fight to the last man. 

November 12th.—Reports were current in Mukden and Tientsin that the 
ex-Emperor, Hsuan Tung, had arrived at Dairen on his way to Mukden, 
where preparations were being made for the restoration of the Manchu 
dynasty. 

Further Note from M. Briand. Intimation to League of setting up of 
Chinese Commission to take over evacuated territory. (See League of Nations.) 

November 13th.—Fighting took place at the outpost of the Japanese 
position on the Nonni River. 

Note from Japanese Government re Tientsin affair. (See Japan.) 

A meeting of the Association of British residents of Shanghai (formed 
under the auspices of the British Chamber of Commerce and the China 
Association) passed a resolution giving a unanimous opinion that, in view 
of the conditions in China, “the acceleration of negotiations regarding the 
abolition of extra-territoriality is inadvisable and that this question and 
the kindred problems of the future of Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow and 
Shameen should be reviewed in the light of the obvious inability or unwilling- 
ness of the Nanking Government to implement its treaty obligations, or (0 
exercise effective control over provincial and military authorities.” 
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The Japanese Consulate at Tsitsihar was stated to be surrounded by 
Chinese police and gendarmes, on the pretext of guarding it, and all 
communications with outside were cut. 

November 14th.—Publication of instructions sent to Japanese C.-in-C. 
in Manchuria. (See Japan.) 

November 15th.—A procession of about 10,000 demonstrators, including 
1,000 Chinese, marched through the streets of Mukden carrying banners 
deprecating interference by the League and maintaining the necessity for 
the presence of Japanese troops for the peace of Manchuria. 

The new administration under Yuan Chin-kai declared its assumption 
of responsibility for Fengtien Province, with Japanese concurrence. 

In further fighting on the Nonni River the Japanese were reported to 
have driven off the Chinese cavalry, but the forces of General Mah were 
believed to number at least 20,000 men. 

All the Japanese in Tsitsihar were understood to have evacuated the 
city. The bridges on the railway to Anganchi were stated to have all been 
repaired, but General Mah’s troops were entrenched across the line so that 
all traffic northward to the junction with the C. E. R. was paralysed. 

November 16th.—Reports were current that Chinese forces had attempted 
to destroy a bridge near Tahsing and that traffic on the C.E. Railway near 
Anganchi was being held up. A section of the Taonan line near Tahsing was 
destroyed on November 14th and repaired by the Japanese the next day. 

General Mah was reported to be unable to accept the Japanese ultimatum 
because he had no control over any of the troops in the area with the exception 
of two regiments. (The forces on the Nonni River were described as under 
various paymasters and without a C.-in.C.) General Mah was understood 
to have reported to Chang Hsueh-liang that he had refused the Japanese 
demand. He took the stand that the disposition of the Heilungkiang forces 
was entirely for the purpose of defending the territory against rebel troops and 
bandits, and the question of their withdrawal was a matter for decision by the 
provincial authorities, having regard to that situation. 

Japanese reply to Note of November 4th. (See Japan.) 

November 17th.—According to news received at Mukden General Mah had 
rejected the Japanese request for his withdrawal, replying that he would 
only retire provided the Japanese withdrew first. He said it was his duty 
to keep the Heilungkiang army in the district south of the C.E.R. to deal 
with the numerous bodies of bandits; also, the Japanese would have to 
guarantee that none of Chang Hai-feng’s troops used the Taonan-Anganchi 
railway, and if they did so he would not hinder operations on the railway. 


Czechoslovakia. 

November 6th.—The Conference of Central Bank experts meeting in 
Prague concluded its work and issued a communiqué stating that the 
difficulties caused by the restrictions on foreign exchange transactions in 
nine European countries were a consequence of the greater problems of credit 
and mutual confidence. The question of an international clearing house 
was considered, and it was decided to ask the B.LS. to procure information 
as to the various restrictive systems and to seek methods of adapting them. 


Estonia. 


November 6th.—Parliament adopted a Bill creating State monopolies in 
the importation of staple commodities such as wheat, oil, coal, sugar, ete. 
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France. 

November 5th.—The 28th Congress of the Radical Party opened in Paris, 
The President, M. Daladier, made a speech criticising the policy of the 
Government, specially with regard to the introduction of a Budget for nine 
months only, and protested against the proposal to increase the military 
expenditure in the coming financial year by 1,300 milliard frances. 

November 10th.—Referring to Mr. MacDonald’s Guildhall speech, the 
Temps criticised his reference to Germany’s commercial indebtedness as 
unduly pessimistic. “We for our part,” it wrote, “are by no means 
convinced that the world will founder amid revolution, anarchy and chaos 
merely because nobody has set free the 7,000 million marks so imprudently 
advanced to Germany, chiefly by British and American banks, in the form 
of short-term credits, which the Germans already declare in advance they 
will be unable to repay on February 29th.” The paper also reminded 
Mr. MacDonald that the Young Plan had been accepted as a complete and 
definitive settlement, and that there ought to be no question of linking up 
the unconditional annuities with the short-term debts. 

A Treaty of Friendship with the Kingdom of the Hejaz and Nejd was 
signed in Paris, together with an Agreement concerning the relations between 
those countries and Syria. 

November 13th.—The Franco-German Economic Committee held its first 
meeting in Paris. 

November 14th—The Government put into force a decree imposing a 
surtax of from 7 to 15 per cent. on all goods imported from countries with a 
depreciated currency. The surtax on goods from Great Britain and Australia 
was 15 per cent., and on those from India, 7 per cent. 

November 16th.—Opening in Paris of meeting of the Council of the League. 


(See League of Nations.) 


Germany. 


November 5th—A semi-official statement in connection with French 
press statements as to the relative weight to be given to the claims of repara- 
tions and private debt creditors of Germany pointed out that the country 
had paid 55 milliard gold marks (£2,750 millions at par) in reparations up to 
the beginning of the Hoover year. Based on foreign calculations of the 
Institute of Economics, the figure was 37 milliard marks. Of this, France 
had received 52 per cent., or at least 18 milliards (£900 millions), and the 
official French figures of the cost of the reconstruction of the devastated 
areas was 16 milliard marks. 

In a speech at a meeting of the Centre Party, the Chancellor emphasised 
that no immediate political plans underlay the discussions which had been 
going on regarding the possibility of a coalition between the Centre and the 
Nazis, pointing out that the present was not the time for politica) experiments. 
He also condemned the methods of agitation by which the Right Opposition 
had sought to shatter the country’s confidence in the Government. As 
regards financial questions, Germany had more interest than ever in keeping 
her currency stable and he would fight to the last against inflationist measures 
of any description. 

The Minister of Labour said that in foreign affairs tney had to decide 
whether they were to clench their teeth for a few years longer or to let them- 
selves become the prisoners of other nations for decades. Referring to the 
country’s indebtedness, he gave the total of investments abroad at 7,000 
to 9,000 million marks, which could be set off against the 28,000 millions owed 
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in short- and long-term commercial debts, but to this had to be added the 
political debts. He put the interest on the long-term debts at 700 millions 
and that on the short-term at nearly 1,000 millions, but this took noaccount 
of amortisation. 

November 6th.—It was learned that the re-discount credit of 150 million 
marks placed by the Reichsbank with the Ifrago syndicate had been supple- 
mented by a further 50 millions. (The Ifrago wa» a banking syndicate which 
had been looking after the financing of Soviet orders since September.) 

November 10th.—According to press reports, large numbers of Hitler’s 
storm troops were concentrating at Breslau and other centres in central Silesia. 

November 12th.—A seventh set of regulations, supplementary to the 
Emergency Decree of August Ist, was promulgated. This laid down that 
foreign investors might in future only dispose of the proceeds from the sale 
of their German stocks with the approval of the tax offices, unless they 
reinvested them in other German securities. 

November 15th.—The Trade Treaties concluded with Hungary and Rumania 
were due to enter into force, but it was understood that Argentina, Czecho- 
slovakia and Turkey, with whom Germany had most-favoured-nation 
agreements, had refused their consent. (Twenty countries, including France, 
Great Britain and Belgium, had consented.) 


Great Britain. 


November 5th.—Mr. MacDonald formed a Cabinet, with Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin as Lord President of the Council. The other Ministers were : 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain ; Foreign Secretary, 
Sir John Simon; Home Secretary, Sir Herbert Samuel; Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Sankey ; Secretary for War, Lord Hailsham; Secretary for India, 
Sir Samuel Hoare; Secretary for the Dominions, Mr. J. H. Thomas; the 
Colonies, Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister; Air, Lord Londonderry; Scotland, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair ; Minister of Health, Sir E. Hilton Young; President 
of the Board of Trade, Mr. Walter Runciman ; Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Snowden ; 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir B. Eyres-Monsell; Minister of Labour, 
Sir Henry Betterton ; Minister of Education, Sir Donald Maclean ; Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Sir John Gilmour; and First Commissioner of Works, 
Mr. W. Ormsby-Gore. 

November Tth—The Premier received a letter from 28 delegates to the 
Round Table Conference, comprising Congress, Hindu Liberal, Sikh and other 
members (including Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Malaviya), offering strong 
opposition to the idea that provincial autonomy should be established as an 
intermediate stage in the process ot bringing India to self-government, leaving 
federation and responsibility at the centre to follow later. They said that to 
divide the scheme into parts and bring into immediate operation one of the 
parts and postpone the other was to arouse fears of uncertainty and suspicions 
of the intentions of the Government. 

Message to Mr. Gandhi from Congress. (See India.) 

November 9th.—In a speech at Guildhall, Mr. MacDonald made a short 
review of the world situation and expressed the opinion that the Govern- 
ments concerned, with France and Germany leading, should come together to 
seek agreement as to what should be done now and later on when the Hoover 
year came to an end. A comprehensive and permanent settlement was 
urgently necessary, and all States would have to make concessions, for if 
they did not, the world would go from bad to worse until collapse and 
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revolution might be the only way out. An examination of the monetary 
crisis led inevitably back to the economic chaos in Europe. This chaos 
had been attacked by committee after committee, also by certain Govern- 
ments, but every one had sooner or later come up against the prohibitive 
tariffs, reparations and war debts. The U.S.A. had let it be known that these 
questions had a direct bearing upon disarmament and the French Government 
contended that that again depended upon security, and that the problem of 
security raised the maintenance of the status quo in Europe, “ an unenviable 
task for any combination of Governments to face.” His Majesty's 
Government was, however, prepared to play its part in the disentangling. 

With regard to the currency question, Mr. MacDonald said, “ We intend, 
as soon as practicable, to take steps which will most surely tend to stabilise 
the pound on a definite basis, which will make it independent of speculative 
movements or of day to day transactions.” In the meantime, until the 
pound was stabilised, a main objective of their policy would be the substantial 
maintenance of the internal purchasing value of sterling. They had important 
interests of their own for safeguarding in any settlements, and it was only 
right that foreign countries should know that that was so. The approaching 
Disarmament Conference could not be dissociated from the general condition 
of the world. The Government would work to the utmost to secure success 
to that purpose, but the conditions of that success were that every nation 
must come into an agreement which could be accepted by other nations as 
not being a menace to their security. 


November 10th—The House of Commons met and the debate on the 
Address was opened. The King’s Speech stated that a Measure would be laid 
before the House to give statutory effect to certain of the declarations and 
resolutions of the Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 1930. This Measure was 
designed to make clear the powers of Dominion Parliaments and to promote 
the spirit of free codperation among members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

The Prime Minister said the Government would deal with four problems :— 
currency, credit, the balance of trade, and the balancing of the Budget. As 
regards trade, currency depreciation had given them a better share of world 
trade, but the stimulus was neither sufficient nor permanent, and world trade 
was not increasing. Among permanent measures, he mentioned first some 
change in the “ crazy ” use of gold and some adjustment of the economically 
impossible burdens of international debts. That was a matter for inter- 
national arrangement, and contact had already been established with other 
nations concerned. 


November 12th.—Agreement was reached between the Moslems at the 
Round Table Conference and the representatives of smaller minorities, !.¢.. 
Europeans in India, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and the depressed 
classes (but not the Sikh community). The Agreement concerned the 
following demands : No bar to office or employment by reason of religion of 
caste ; protection against discriminatory laws ; full religious and educational 
liberty ; separate electorates; Moslem representation in the Central 
Legislature to be one-third of the House ; and other provisions. 

In a statement in Parliament the Secretary for the Colonies said that 
Letters Patent had been approved under which the Legislative Council of 
Cyprus would cease to exist, and power to make laws had been granted to the 
Governor. These Letters Patent were to be regarded as an emergency 
measure. 
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November 13th—At the meeting of the Minorities Committee of the 
2ound Table Conference, the Prime Minister said that that Committee and the 
Federal Structure Committee would wind up their work and make their 
reports to a plenary meeting of the Conference. The Government would then 
state its views on the situation. 

November 15th—The British Indian delegates to the Round Table 
(Conference were understood to be making great efforts to secure a united 
request to the Prime Minister to arbitrate on the communal issue. Mr. Gandhi 
and others wished to limit the request to the Moslems and Sikhs, but the 
Moslems intimated that they had no intention of supporting the request 
unless the smaller minorities joined in. 

November 16th.—The President of the Board of Trade announced in the 
House of Commons that the Government proposed, by a Bill, to confer 
emergency powers on the Board to enable it, during six months, to issue 
Orders imposing duties up to 100 per cent. of their value on imported articles, 
wholly or mainly manufactured, which came under the category of Class 3 
in the returns of the Department. (Class 3 included silk, woollen and cotton 
yarns and manufactures, apparel, leather, paper, rubber, etc. ; also coke, iron 
and steel and manufactures thereof, cutlery, electrical goods, machinery, and 
many other goods.) 

The Federal Structure Committee of the Round Table Conference began a 
discussion on the Army in India. 

November 17th.—The draft Report of the Minorities Committee of the 
Round-Table Conference was issued. It recorded with deep regret “ that it 
has been unable to reach any agreed conclusion on the difficult and con- 
troversial question which has been the subject of its deliberations.” 

The Federal Structure Committee completed the general debate on 


Defence, Mr. Gandhi stating that Congress considered itself capable of 
shouldering all the responsibilities that flowed from self-government and 
claiming on its behalf complete control over the Army, the Defence Forces 
and External Affairs. 


Greece. 

November 12th.—An Agreement with Bulgaria was signed in Athens for 
the settlement of the differences which arose owing to the Hoover moratorium 
and Greece’s refusal to pay the two half-yearly instalments of compensation 
due under the Moloff-Kaphandaris Agreement. Both countries now agreed 
to suspend the first six-monthly payment of reparations and compensation 
respectively, each of these to become payable in ten equal instalments after 
the expiry of the Hoover year. Greece also notified Bulgaria of her intention 
to abide by the Hague Court’s judgment on the question whether the Molofi- 
Kaphandaris debt was inter-Governmental or otherwise. 


India. 

November 4th.—In response to a request from the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
British troops were despatched to Jammu and to frontier posts in the north 
of the Punjab to prevent the crossing into Kashmir of bands of Moslems, 
who joined in demonstrations against the Government. 

November 7th—An Ordinance promulgated by the Government came into 
force prohibiting the entry of Punjabi bands into Kashmir. The British 
Indian police at Sialkot and other frontier posts arrested 1,154 men. 

Congress Working Committee sent a message to Mr. Gandhi stating that it 
considered he should not take further part in the Round Table Conference, 
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but, ““in view of various facts and circumstances which are better known to 
him as he is on the spot,” it left the decision to him. 

November 10th.—Hissan-ud-Din, the self-styled “ dictator ” of the Ahrars 
(bands of Moslems who were entering Kashmir to help their oppressed 
co-religionists), was arrested at Sialkot, together with several of his supporters. 

November 12th.—Agreement regarding minorities reached at Round Table 
Conference. (See Great Britain.) 

November 13th.—Winding up of work of Federal structure and Minorities 
Committees. (See Great Britain.) 


Italy. 


November 9th.—The Cabinet decided to set up an industrial credit institu- 
tion to grant medium-term advances to private concerns against liens on 
movable property, and to acquire shares in such undertakings. The capital 
was expected to be 500 million lire. 

The Cabinet adopted the Bill approving the Convention signed in London 
on December 7th, 1930, providing for judicial aid in civil and commercial 
matters between Italy and Great Britain. 

November 16th.—Signor Grandi in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

November 17th.—A report was submitted to the Chamber showing that the 
financial year closed with a deficit of 896 million lire, due wholly to increased 
expenditure, since the revenue showed a slight rise. Interest on public 
debts absorbed almost 25 per cent. of the total revenue. 


Japan. 


November 4th_—The Government issued a statement denying that Japanese 
troops had occupied Tsitsihar and adding that they had strict orders not to 
proceed beyond the Nonni River and to return to Taonan as soon as the bridge 
had been repaired. 

Report re attacks on Japanese troops at Taonan. (See China: External 
Affairs.) 

Publication of M. Briand’s Note of October 30th, and of Japanese Note 
of November 3rd. (See League of Nations.) 

The British Minister in Tokyo communicated to the Government the 
British Government’s formal and categorical denial of reports that had been 
circulated in Tokyo suggesting that Great Britain had been trying to make a 
bargain with China (regarding extra-territorial privileges, etc.) at the expense 
of Japan. x. 

November 5th—The Minister for Foreign Affairs received the U5. 
Ambassador, who informed him that his Government associated itself with 
the League resolution regarding Manchuria. 

With regard to the fighting in northern Manchuria, the War Office issued 
a statement that the Japanese had been attacked in contravention of promises 
given by the Chinese commander, who had been formally informed at ‘I'sitsihat 
of the intention of the Japanese to repair the Nonni River bridges. __ 

Reports of fighting on the Taonan-Anganchi railway. (See China: 
External Affairs.) 

November 6th—The U.S. Ambassador was understood to have presented 
a Note to the Government containing “ advice of a friendly nature on the 
Manchurian situation.” = 

Publication of Chinese and Japanese Notes on the fighting on the Noni 
River. (See League of Nations.) 
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November Tth——The War Office announced that the forces on the Nonni 
River had been ordered not to advance beyond Tanchi, a few miles north 
of the river, and that after occupying Tahsien they had not pursued the 
Chinese forces which were retreating to Anganchi. 

The Government’s formal reply to M. Briand’s Note was despatched for 
simultaneous publication in London, Tokyo, Geneva, Paris and Shanghai. 

Publication of text of M. Briand’s telegram of November 6th. (See 
League of Nations.) 

November 8th—The text of the Government’s reply of the previous 
day was published. This declared that the sole object of the movements 
of Japanese troops on the Taonan- -Anganchi railway was the protection of the 
railway employees who were repairing the bridge, and the troops were making 
every effort to prevent clashes with the Chinese. It added that Japan did 
not require all questions to be settled with China before the withdrawal of 
troops. ‘* All that they ask and urge on China at present is the frank 
recognition by direct negotiation of the fundamental principles that should 
govern normal relations between the two nations.” 

- November 9th.—The Government’s reply to the U.S. Government’s Note 
of November 5th was despatched. 

Report re ultimatum to General Mah for surrender of Tsitsihar. (See 
China: External Affairs.) 

Reply of Government to M. Briand’s Note circulated to League Members, 
and Notes of Chinese Government re Japanese actions. (See League of 
Nations.) 

November 10th.—Japanese Notes to League re movements of Chinese 
troops and Chinese Note re Japanese action at Tientsin. (See League of 
Nations.) 

tepresentations to U.S. Government. (See U.S.A.) 

The Opposition members of Parliament, the Seiyukai, passed a resolution 
in favour of Japan resigning from the League of Nations rather than evacuate 
before her rights were secured. 

November 11th.—A press communication, stated to be official, was issued 
declaring that when in Tokyo in July Eugen Chen had made proposals as 
to the future of Manchuria which included the demilitarisation of the country 
without the abatement of Chinese sovereignty, but entrusting the Japanese 
riilway troops with the maintenance of order throughout the whole country. 

A Government spokesman was reported to have stated that the 
Manchurian question was a matter of life and death to Japan, and “ therefore 
it is absolutely impossible for her to make any concessions whatever to 
modify the scope of the five fundamental points.” ‘It is realised now,” 
he added, ‘‘ that Japan, from the very outset, made the mistake of assuming 
that the world knew that China’s national] policy was to cancel and disregard 
all so-called unequal treaties with all nations.” 

An Imperial order was issued recalling to Korea the brigade sent from 
there to Manchuria at the beginning of the trouble and for its relief by a 
similar force. 

November 12th.—In a Note to the League the Government stated that there 
were approximately 85,000 bandits in Manchuria, and that during the past 
two months they had made 577 attacks on Japanese citizens and others 
resulting in three Japanese and 165 Koreans being killed. 

The War Office stated definitely that they did not expect an attack by 
General Mah and that the total Japanese forces between Taonan and the 
Nonni Bridge did not exceed 1,500 men. It was believed, however, that 
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General Mah was receiving reinforcements of men and supplies of munitions 
from the U.8.8S.R. 

Note from M. Briand to League Secretariat. (See League of Nations.) 

November 13th—The Government presented a Note to the Nanking 
Government regarding the Tientsin affair, recalling that, by an exchange 
of Notes in 1902, the Chinese Government had agreed not to march or s‘ation 
troops within 20 li (8 miles) of foreign troops. This undertaking had been 
broken, and Japan would, therefore, have to take measures to exercise her 
rights unless the troops were withdrawn at once. 

The Minister of War reported to the Cabinet that two out of the three 
bridges over the Nonni River had been repaired and that the troops re 
ready to withdraw as soon as the third had been completed, provided Gencral 
Mah would guarantee their safety. 

An official spokesman of the Government repeated that unti! normal 
relations with China had been established, i.e., until Japan’s fundame _|s 
had been recognised, it was impossible for the Japanese troops to withdraw, 
but when direct negotiations began the withdrawal would follow as a roatter 
of course. The evacuation did not depend solely on the Chinese acceptance 
of the five points, but would be effected in any case as soon as loca! conditions 
permitted, i.e., as soon as the new local authorities were organised. 

November 14th.—The text was published of instructions sent to General 
Honjo the previous day. These were to the effect that he should give 
General Mah ten days to retire to Tsitsihar with his own troops, and return 
his reinforcements to their original stations. It was suggested that the 
railway should be managed, as before, by its own board, and the Government 
undertook to withdraw the Japanese troops to Taonan and Chenchiatun «s 
soon as General Mah complied with these conditions. 

A mass meeting was held in Tokyo, under the joint auspice. of 
the Minseito and Seiyukai parties, at which a resolution was passed wr ,.ng 
the League of Nations to reconsider its attitude towards the Manchrvian 
dispute and seek a solution through direct negotiations beiween the two 
countries. It also proposed that outside interference and pressure should 
be opposed. 

Soviet Foreign Commissar’s protest to Japanese Ambassador. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

November 15th.—It was understood that the official view of the question 
regarding the U.E. Railway and Soviet intervention was that the railway 
was not observing strict neutrality, as it was transporting Chinese troops from 
Harbin to Tsitsihar and several hundred Soviet-trained Koreans, Russians 
and others had gone to General Mah’s assistance. 

Government’s protest to League against publication of Tanaka Memorial. 
(See League of Nations.) 

November 16th.—The Foreign Minister answered the Chinese Note of 
November 4th (in which Japan was asked to appoint commissioners to 
arrange for the evacuation in the terms of the League resolutien of October 
24th) by stating again that the October resolution was invalid. He also 
accused China of failing to carry out the valid resolution of September 30th, 
by failing to prevent the aggravation of incidents and by making no attempt 
to restore normal relations. Finally, he stated that it was necessary that 
China should abandon her traditional policy of utilising anti-foreign agitations 
as a means of obtaining political ends; until that policy was abandoned, 
it was meaningless to discuss such matters as the taking over of the occupied 
areas. 
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November 17th.—General Mah was reported to have accepted the Japanese 
terms proffered on November 15th. It was stated officially that orders had 
been sent to General Honjo forbidding him to take the offensive in any 
circumstances, even if General Mah failed to carry out the terms by 
November 25th. It was also stated that the troops at Mukden had nearly 
all been withdrawn within the railway zone and only 400 remained at Kirin. 
Tue funds belonging to Chang Hsueh-liang’s Government had been transferred 
for safety to the Japanese bank at Mukden, where they were being held for the 
new “overnment. 

It was also announced that representatives abroad had been furnished 
wi » the official account of the negotiations for the 1915 Treaty. This showed 
t} the provisions embodied in the existing Treaty had been accepted by 
China without duress. (Some conditions had been withdrawn during 
negotiations in the spring of 1915 and others at the Washington Conference.) 

‘ocal reports re General Mah’s attitude. (See China: External Affairs.) 

Official statement re salt revenuesin Manchuria. (See League of Nations.) 


League of Nations. 
November 4th.—The text was published of M. Briand’s Note of October 30th 


addressed to the Japanese Government, concerning the latter’s declaration of 
October 26th. This defined the position regarding the question submitted to the 
Council, pointing out that, independently of the vote taken at the last meeting, 
“which retains its full moral force,” they still had before them a juridically 
valid resolution (that of September 30th) in which the Japanese representative 
hed stated his Government would continue as rapidly as possible the with- 
drawal of troops in proportion as the safety of the lives and property of 
Japanese nationals was effectively assured. No indication whatever was 
given then by the Japanese representative that matters such as agreement 
as to treaty rights were in any way connected with the safety of the lives, 
etc. of Japanese. 

in its declaration of October 26th, the Japanese Government referred to 
“certain fundamental principles,” and M. Briand showed how each one of 
the first four of these had been provided for by paragraphs 2, 3 and 1 (in turn) 
of the two drafts submitted on October 24th. As regards the fifth point 
(respect for treaty rights of Japan in Manchuria), M. Briand called attention 
to Mr. 8ze’s letter to him of October 24th, in which the Chinese representative 
declared that “ China, like every member of the League, is bound by the 
Covenant to a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations,” and that she 
was prepared to undertake to settie all disputes as to treaty interpretation 
by arbitration or judicial settlement, as provided for in Article 13 of the 
Covenant. It therefore appeared to him that China had given to the Council 
pledges which covered the various fundamental principles raised by Japan. 
M. Briand also reminded Japan that it had accepted solemn obligations under 
the resolution of September 30th which it had confirmed by declarations 
at the Council meetings of October 22nd, 23rd and 24th, and he called 
attention to the 5th paragraph of the resolution of October 24th which 
recommended the two Governments to appoint representatives to settle the 
details regarding the carrying out of the evacuation and the taking over 
of the territories concerned. 

The reply of the Japanese Government to the Chinese Note of October 
27th was also published. (This asked Japan to appoint the representatives 
as provided for by paragraph 5.) This began by stating that no resolution 
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was adopted by the Council on October 24th, and said that Japan had 
announced on October 26th the line of conduct she proposed to follow and 
was waiting for China to accept the view set forth and enter into negotiations 
as soon as possible. 

Two communications to the Council by Mr. Sze, dated November 3rd 
and 4th, were also published. These complained that Japan was steadily 
extending and consolidating her grip in southern Manchuria, and making 
attempts to penetrate northern Manchuria, and her attitude was a violation 
of the Kellogg Treaty and of the Covenant. The Japanese military authorities 
had informed Mr. Pearson, of the Chinese Ministry of Finance, that the entire 
salt revenue from Manchuria, amounting to over 24 million dollars, would 
have to go to the Mukden Government. 

November 5th—Two further Notes to the Council from Mr. Sze were 
published. In the first he drew attention to the concentrations of Japanese 
forces within 46 miles of Tsitsihar Station, and complained that Japan had 
been supporting Chang Hai-feng against the lawful government of Heilung- 
kiang Province and had sent troops north ostensibly to assure the repair 
of the bridge, but actually in order to act as a screen for Chang’s irregulars 
and to facilitate their advance into Heilungkiang. 

The second alleged that an attack was made on a Chinese camp near the 
bridge by Japanese troops in Chinese dress, accompanied by mounted brigands 
and Japanese aeroplanes. Over 100 Chinese had been killed. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission examined the annual report of 
the Mandatory for the Cameroons. 

The Sub-committee of the European Union Commission engaged in 
examining the Soviet proposal for a pact of economic non-aggression issued 
a communiqué, stating that it endorsed the general idea of such a pact. It 
recommended that the economic relations between States should be guided 
solely by the necessities of economic life and not by any consideration explicitly 
derived from differences in their political or social systems. This was 
in accordance with the point of view put forward by M. Sokolnikoff, 
the Soviet delegate, who outlined the different forms of economic aggression 
used, not only against the U.S.S.R., but also against capitalist States, and 
said the chief aim of the pact was to prevent discrimination by the capitalist 
and Soviet States, so that they would agree, as in the Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
of 1930, to base their mutual relations exclusively on economic considerations. 

November 6th—The Secretariat published the Chinese and Japanese 
Notes concerning the fighting on the Nonni River. The former insisted on 
the pacific nature of the resistance to the war activities of the Japanese ; 
while the latter attributed the military action to the hostile attitude of the 
local Chinese authorities, and repeated the assurance that the moment the 
necessary repairs had been done to the bridge, the troops would withdraw. 

November Tth—The text was published of a telegram despatched to the 
Chinese and Japanese Governments the previous day signed by the President 
of the Council and the Secretary-General of the League. After referring to 
the resolution of September 30th, it stated that ‘it now seems necessary 
for the two Governments to issue instructions without delay to the officers 
commanding their forces to remove all possibility of sanguinary engage- 
ments . . . as any further serious incidents may make it even more difficult 
for the Council to pursue its efforts for the maintenance of peace and the 
peaceful settlement of the dispute. . . .” 

Mr. Yoshizawa informed the Council that the report that Japan had 
seized the salt revenues at Newchwang was “ without any foundation 
whatever.” 
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November 9th.—The reply of the Soviet Foreign Minister to the inquiry 
regarding armaments was published by the Secretariat. This stated that the 
Soviet Government, being ready to contribute in every way to the success 
of the Disarmament Conference, could only recognise the right of political 
preparation for the Conference by bodies or persons set up or appointed by it 
on an equality with other States. 

The Secretariat circulated to the League members the Japanese reply to 
M. Briand’s Note re the fighting at the Nonni River bridge. This stated that 
there was no reason to fear aggravation of the situation if the Chinese did not 
resort to new acts of hostility. 

Two communications from the Chinese Government were also published. 
The first asserted that the events of the past few weeks showed it was Japan’s 
intention to occupy Tsitsihar by force, and requested the Governments to send 
representatives to observe the real situation on the spot. The second cited 
a telegram from Changchun stating that all the funds of the Bank of China and 
of the Bank of Communications there had been forcibly removed on November 
6th by a transportation officer authorised by the Japanese military authorities 
who, in addition, continued to seize the salt revenues elsewhere through agents 
controlled by them. 

November 10th.—The Secretary -General received a Note from the Chinese 
(rovernment to the effect that it was prepared to accede to the proposal for an 
armaments truce, but, in its view, the fate of that proposal, and of the Disarma- 
ment Conference itself, depended upon the outcome of the Manchurian conflict 
before the League. If the Covenant and the Kellogg Treaty ‘‘ should crumble 
the Chinese Government and people would be regretfully compelled to put 
above all other national tasks the work of building up a national defence force 
strong enough to secure respect for China, and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and political independence of China.” 

In a second Note, the Chinese delegation accused Japan of having provoked 
bloodshed and disorder in Tientsin as part of a policy of suborning the dregs 
of the population to foment revolt against the Chinese Government. 

Two Japanese Notes were received, reporting movements of Chinese 
troops near Anganchi, resulting in about 20,000 men being entrenched opposite 
the Japanese position at the Nonni bridge. 

November 11th.—The Secretariat published further Notes from China and 
— concerning Tientsin. Both parties accused the other of instigating the 
disorders. 

7 It was learned that General Dawes would attend the Council meeting on 
November 16th as U.S. Observer, and that Sir John Simon would represent 
Great Britain. 

November 12th.—It was announced that the Secretary-General had received 
a further Note from M. Briand, dated November 11th, stating that having 
studied the replies of China and Japan to his wire of November 6th, he felt 
he ought to lay stress once more on the engagements entered into by both to 
avoid aggravating the situation, and adding, “ I must also insist that the local 
commanders of the forces involved receive the strictest orders to abstain 
from any further activity.” He also considered it most important that every 
facility should be given to the observers to be sent to the area by the members 
of the Council. ’ 

’ The Secretariat was notified by the Chinese delegate of the setting up of a 
Chinese Commission under Dr. Wellington Koo to take over the territory 
evacuated by Japan. 
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_ November 13th.—Japanese spokesman’s statemeat regarding settlement 
with China. (See Japan.) 

The replies of the Chines? and Japanese Governments to M. Briand’s Note 
were issued. The former repeated that, “the Chinese Government wil] 
strictly refrain, as heretofore, from taking any action by the use of force,” 
and would welcome the sending of neutral observers to Manchuria by the 
League. The latter reaffirmed that the troops at the Nonni bridge would not 
extend operations as long as they were not molested and gave an assurance 
that the Government would grant the widest facilities to officials of 
Governments represented on the Council who might go to Manchuria. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission completed and adopted its report 
on the fitness of Irak to attain the status of an independent State. This did 
not give a positive answer to Irak’s application, but stated that the Report 
submitted by the British High Commissioner contained nothing to form an 
impediment to the emancipation of the country. It thus left the decision to 
the Mandatory Power and the Council of the League. 

November 14th—Meeting in Tokyo and resolution re attitude of the 
League. (See Japan.) 

November 15th.—The Secretariat received a number of further communiqués 
from the Chinese and Japanese Governments, including a protest from the 
latter against the publication in a Geneva paper of the so-called Tanaka 
Memorial to the Emperor, of July 25th, 1927. This was described as “ one 
of the numerous apocrypha! documents which Chinese propaganda has made 
every effort to circulate for some years past.” The communiqué declared 
formally that it was a forgery from beginning to end, and the policy it 
advocated in no way represented the views of any responsible Government 
of Japan of whatever party. * 

A Chinese communiqué reported General Mah as having received, on 
November 12th, a note from General Honjo requesting his resignation as 
chairman of the Heilungkiang Government, the withdrawal of troops from 
Tsitsihar, and announcing the Japanese intention to occupy Auganchi. 

November 16th.--The special meeting of the Council opened in Paris, 
and was attended by Sir John Simon, on behalf of the British Government. 
M. Briand reviewed the developments in Manchuria since the last meeting 
and expressed the opinion that a settlement could be found if agreement 
could be reached on the fifth of the Japanese points. Though the Japanese 
delegate had been unable to accept the resolution of October 24th, his explicit 
declarations before the Council had shown that his Government was firmly 
resolved to carry out the undertakings defined in the resolution of September 
30th. He then referred to Japan’s five points, and said the first four had 
been provided for in the resolution of October 24th, and as regards the fifth 
a solution might perhaps be sought along the lines suggested in the declaration 
of Mr. Sze, and he had, accordingly, written to Mr. Yoshizawa, conveying 
to him these considerations and reminding him of the procedure contemplated 
in the October resolution as to the measures required to ensure the security 
of Japanese lives and property at the moment of evacuation. Mr. Yoshizawa, 
in his reply, wondered whether the declarations of China did not leave room 
for some doubt as to whether China contemplated raising the question of the 
validity of certain treaties. 

Referring to recent events in Manchuria, M. Briand said he had always 
found the two parties ready to furnish him with any information requested. 
and he would like to see in this fact evidence of their desire loyally toassi* 
in the settlement of the dispute. 
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The Council then went into private session, after which a communiqué 
was issued stating that M. Briand had reminded the meeting that in October 
two points of view had been put forward. First, there was the desire rapidly 
to establish measures of security for persons and property in Manchuria ; 
and, secondly, there was a feeling that negotiations for this purpose should 
be encouraged so that evacuation might be effected within a short period. 
The difficulty lay in the choice of the items which would figure in the pro- 
vramme of negotiations under the heading of security. Of the five points 
put forward by Japan, four had been inserted in their general spirit in the 
October resolution. As to the fifth, China regarded this as lying outside 
the limits of the discussions on security and falling within the province 
of the negotiations of fundamental points, i.e., involving interests which 
might involve protracted negotiations. The Japanese delegate had urged 
that a fundamental question of principle was at issue which came within 
the general programme of security. He thought that the declaration made 
by the Chinese Government on October 24th would possibly enable a basis 
of agreement to be found, subject to goodwill on both sides ; and he thought 
that it would be possible to bring the parties together along these lines, 
and that with goodwill an issue from the present serious dispute might be 
found. 

According to reports current in Paris, the members of the Council felt 
that a Japanese proposal for two Commissions, one in Manchuria and one 
in Europe, both under non-Chinese and non-Japanese auspices, presented the 
best line of advance towards a solution. 

The Seeretary-General forwarded to all the Governments invited to the 
Disarmament Conference a circular letter containing the comments of the 
President of the Council on the replies to the proposal for an armaments 
truce. This stated that all the Governments had expressed their willingness 
to accept the truce, though some had made conditions and reservations, 
and he considered that, unless Governments at once intimated objections, 
the truce should be regarded as having been accepted as for one year from 
November Ist, 1931. 

November 17th.—The Council continued its discussions in private in Paris. 
They were understood to turn on the fifth of the Japanese points and the 
members desired to know exactly which treaties were meant and what they 
implied, also whether any part of them touched upon the security of Japanese 
uationals in Manchuria. A communiqué was issued, stating that with a view 
to obtaining certain information requested the next meeting would not be 
held until the following morning. 

The Japanese delegation officially informed the League that no salt 
revenue whatsoever had been seized in Manchuria for Japanese use, and 
that the object of any action by the local authorities there was to prevent 
funds going to support hostile elements. The despatch of the provincial 
contribution to the central Government had not been interfered with. 


Peru. 

November 8th.—The returns of the Presidential election, held on October 
llth, showed that Colonel Cerro had a majority of 53,683 votes over the next 
candidate, Don Victor Haya de la Torre ; also that Colonel! Cerro’s patty had 
® majority in Congress. 

Reparations. 

November 9th.—At its Directors’ meeting at Basle, the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements decided to postpone until December a settlement of the 
question as to a loan to Austria of 60 million schillings (£2 millions). 
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Spain. 

November 8th.—Serious rioting occurred at Burgos and Palencia in Castile 
owing to Left extremists attacking Catholic and agrarian deputies who were 
holding a meeting to urge upon the Government reform of the draft 
Constitution. 

A general strike was in force at Algeciras. 

November 9th.—Martial law was declared at Algeciras, and a general strike 
was declared at Almeria. 

November 12th.—The Investigating Committee, appointed to examine the 
actions of the Dictatorship, presented its report to the Cortes. This found 
Don Alfonso guilty of lése majesté towards the Spanish people, and proposed. 
the maximum penalty, i.e., confinement for life and confiscation of property, 

November 13th.—The Cabinet adopted decrees forbidding all meetings 
demonstrating in favour of the revision of the Constitution and forbidding 
the possession of firearms. 


Turkey. 


November 16th.—A decree drastically restricting imports was published 
together with the amounts of the quotas for the rest of the year. 


US.S.R. 


November 5th.—Examination of Soviet proposal for pact of economic 
non-aggression. (See League of Nations.) 

November 6th.—Increase in credits extended to German syndicate financing 
Soviet orders. (See Germany.) 

November Tth.—The fourteenth anniversary of the Revolution was 
celebrated in Moscow with a review of 40,000 troops. 

November 9th.—Publication of Government’s reply to League inquiry re 
armaments. (See League of Nations.) 

November 14th.—M. Litvinov informed the Japanese Ambassador of the 
intention of the Soviet Government not to intervene in Manchuria and pro- 
tested against the “ dishonest anti-Soviet campaign systematically carried out 
by some military circles in Manchuria for the purpose of complicating the 
relations between Japan and the Soviet.” He also complained that there 
was information that the Japanese command was preparing to cut the C.E. 
Railway in the Tsitsihar region. 

Statements in Tokyo regarding C. E. Rly. (See Japan.) 


U.S.A. 

November 6th.—Note from the Government presented to Japanese 
Government. (See Japan.) 

November 7th—The Report was issued of the Committee appointed by 
the President to “ demonstrate the untruths and distortions of fact ” in the 
pamphlet written by Mr. W. H. Gardiner. This described the pamphlet 
containing “ many inaccuracies, false assertions and erroneous conclusions, 
and stated that the U.S.A. had “at present more treaty tonnage under 
construction than any other nation.” Tables of vessels building or under 
contract showed seven cruisers, one aircraft carrier, three submarines and five 
destroyers, costing $174 millions odd 

November 9th—Japan’s reply to U.S. Note re Manchuria despatched. 
(See Japan.) 

November 10th—It was reported in Washington that the Japanese 
Government had reiterated to the State Department its insistence that the 
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security of Japanese lives and property should be secured and normal relations 
between Japan and China restored before it could withdraw its troops to the 
railway zone. It had made it known, however, that it would not insist on a 
final and concrete adjustment of the 300 differences outstanding with China, 
hut did insist on China’s respecting previous treaties relating to the troubled 
areas. 

November 11th.—In his Armistice Day address at Washington, President 
Hoover referred to the forces which kept alive international distrust and 
fear, as the result of which, he said, the world was more heavily armed than 
even before the war. Peace could not be had by resolution and injunction 
alone: “* Peace is the product of preparedness for defence, the patient settle- 
ment of controversy, and the dynamic development of the forces of goodwill. 
It is the result of that delicate balance of that realism born of human 
experience and of the idealism born of the highest of human aspirations for 
international justice.” 

The outstanding problem of statesmanship in every country now was to 
re-establish confidence, and action to this end required no treaties and no 
documents ; it required that each nation should realise the situation that 
existed. Progress was being made and had been made by frank, sincere and 
direct personal conferences on mutual problems between the heads of States 
throughout the world, and between financiers, industrialists and sociel 
leaders. These consistent efforts were turning the tide for a greatly suffering 
world. 

Statistics were published showing the average annual turnover in respect 
of reparations and war debts. Given in dollars, these were (in round millions) 
as follows: The U.S.A., receipts, $262 millions. Germany, payments, 
$394 millions. France, receipts, $193 millions; payments $115 millions. 
Great Britain, receipts, $175 millions; payments $159 millions. Italy, 
receipts, $45 millions; payments, $35 millions. Belgium, receipts, $30 
millions ; payments, $9 millions. 

Mr. Stimson issued a statement announcing that he had asked General 
Dawes to go to Paris for the meeting of the League Council and saying “ it 
is not anticipated that he will find it necessary to take part in the meetings 
of the Council, but he will be in a position to confer with the representatives 
of the other nations present in case such conference should seem desirable.” 

November 12th—It was understood that the President was submitting to 
Congress estimates in respect of naval expenditure which amounted to 
$345 millions, representing a decrease of $59 millions from the original figure. 
Mr. Hoover issued a statement that no fighting ships would be taken out of 
commission, but the Far Eastern Fleet would be reorganised, personne! 
reduced, and one-fifth of the navy progressively laid up. 

November 16th.—Signor Grandi arrived in New York and proceeded 
straight to Washington, where he was taken by Mr. Stimson to the White 
House. 

November 17th.—It was reported that the State Department had 
despatched a memorandum to the European Governments clarifying and 
amplifying the Government’s position in regard to the reduction of war debts 
and reparations. It was described as an exténsion of the Hoover-Laval 
communiqué and was reported to have stated that the U.S.A. were ready 
to consider war debts reduction as soon as Europe was agreed regarding 
reparations. The two problems would however have to be treated separately, 
since Congress, which would approve a reduction of war debts, was in no way 
concerned with reparations. 
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Yugoslavia. 

November 4th.—Bulgarian reply to Notes re Macedonian revolutionaries. 
(See Bulgaria.) 

November 8th.—The General Election was held. All the candidates were 
supporters of the Government, but 1,200 presented themselves for the 300 
seats in the Skupshtina. 

November 17th—The Opposition leaders issued a joint statement to 
the effect that they had been deprived of any possibility of political activity 
before the General Election, that it was conducted unfairly, and that the 
situation in the country was far more serious after the election that it was 


before. 
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III.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated November 7th, 1931. 
Texts of Notes, Telegrams, etc., which passed between the Council of the 


League, China, Japan and the U.S.A., and of Resolutions of the Council 
regarding the Manchurian Dispute. (October 9th-October 29th, 1931.) 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated November 14th, 1931. 


Twenty-eighth Radical Congress in France. Texts of Motions submitted 
dealing with Electoral and Parliamentary Policy, Remedies for the Economic 
Crisis and Unemployment, Foreign Policy, the Disarmament Conference, and 
ff Declaration by the Radical and Radical-Socialist Party. (November 5th- 
sth, 1931.) 





IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1931. 
Nov. 30th Executive Committee of International 
Committee on Intellectual Co- 
6peration ° Paris. 
Dec. 2nd International Conference of U. S. and South 
American Bankers és “ .. New York. 
Moslem Conference me +“ . Jerusalem. 


*Meeting of Coal Experts ae .. Geneva. 
*37th Session of Economic Committee .. Geneva. 
*Commission of Enquiry for European 

Union -. Geneva. 
*12th Session of Central Opium Board .. Geneva. 
*65th Session of the League Council .. Geneva. 
*The Disarmament Conference ee .. Geneva. 


World Grain Conference... a .- Regina, 
Canada. 
6th World Conference of the new aseumunaen 
Fellowship France. 
Universal ae « * of Religious Forces 
for Peace Washington. 


* League of Nations and Niinadtion Labour Office. 





V.—INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA. 


Of the Memoranda prepared by the Information Department the following 
are of special interest at the present moment. They are available in mimeo- 
graph form at the price of 2s. each (1s. to members of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs) :— 

(1) Summary of the Conclusions of the Indian Round Table Conference. 
First Part. (November, 1930—January, 1931.) 

(2) Analysis of the Draft Disarmament Convention and of the work 
of the Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 

(3) The Progress of Disarmament since the Peace Treaties. 

(4) British Policy in East Africa and the Tanganyika Mandate. 

(5) Anglo-Iraqi Relations and the Iraq Mandate. 
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